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The old order changeth. ... In 
presenting an introduction to lit- 
erature some teachers emphasize 
analysis, and others try to ride 
five or six horses at a time. Re- 
gardless of the method, the facts 
are that about half of the students 
who launch on a B. A. program 
never clutch the diploma while 
their families photograph them in 
cap and gown in front of the col- 
lege chapel; that many students 
are coerced into the courses; and 
' that most have no preparation in 
literary criticism and usually in- 
sufficient knowledge of reading 
and interpretation of the language 
—incipient musicians, pictorial ar- 
ists, stock brokers, and grade 
school teachers. 

In spite of the facts, a new or- 
der insists that analysis is the heart 
of literature—a la Cleanth Brooks 
or Yvor Winters or Crane. Though 
these gentlemen have been known 
to change their minds, some de- 

rtments hold to their analysis, 

e study of the harmony of the 
parts to the whole, and to a gener- 
al avoidance of social implications. 
Some practitioners of literature 
have ignored Taine to embrace a 
nebulous new criticism. Much of 
the “objectivity” in method in- 
fludes various parts of Aristotle, 
Aquinas, and semanticism ex- 
pressed in words for which the dic- 
fionaries offer scanty definitions. 
The personalism of the new poetry 
has been reinforced by the termin- 
mB ology of the new criticism, a poly- 
glot mixture of American South- 
ern Agrarianism, English conserv- 
atism, and radicalism, and general 
impressionism. 


Doubting Thomas 

Talks with a variety of teachers 
and some introspection about their 
Writings have inclined this writer 
to doubt. Can T. S. Eliot be rec- 
gnciled to Aristotle? Will the 
Gverage student, with an I. Q. of 
@bout 110, profit much from a 
Method that tends to bury the 
emotions and the thought of a 
Work? How can anyone assert 
that a modern scholasticism will 
Move the students to like reading? 
Should teachers assume that hab- 
is of anaylsis are more persistent 
fan remembrance of content? 
There are no empirical answers. 
The responses are subjective. Feal- 
ty to catchwords and formulas is 
pas vague as adherence to Matthew 
Arnold’s ideas of culture, accord- 
Mg to which the touchstones of 
past works, 
Will lead one away from vulgari 
® celestial light. 

Undirected Conclusions? 
One of the universities addicted 
to analysis has an “introductory” 
@urse in literature, but a prere- 
is an “appreciation” 

with criticism. is 


Prejudice, and Lord Jim. Among 

the common denominator is 
Mard to find. Obviously, the 
Works can change from quarter to 
Marter, and analysis may become 


Analysis the Heart of Literature? 


can avoid details pertaining to 
time, ethnological group, and mil- 
ieu. If he owns such powers, he 
need recant before no mortal. Still, 
his selection of materials, like the 
selection of characters and inci- 
dents in a novel, can lead to a di- 
rected conclusion. Everyone has 
something of Croce in him. Some 
teachers of language and litera- 
ture assert that all have a right to 
evaluate and analyze, as long as 
the evaluation and analysis of 
others agree with preconceived 
concepts. Some toss out their own 
catchwords—“felicity of expres- 
sion,” “delving into the realities,” 
and “taste’—and wave their own 
banners of compulsion. All who 
insist, work toward a directed con- 
clusion, sometimes as unobjective 
as the post-mortem opinion that 
John Stuart Mill had an I. Q. of 
200 and Milton an I. Q. of 220. 


Can Analysis Create? 

Not even those who beat their 
heads against a wailing wall, a 
common retreat of teachers, can, 
without restrint, proclaim that lit 
erature has only one goal. Liter- 
ature is life and psychology and 
sociology. The study of litera- 
ture, the study of written records, 
philology, involves more than one 
concept or one method. Since the 
creative processes are a mystery 
and there exists no absolute pat- 
tern for constructing art in any 
form, absolute theories become 
merely hopes, sometimes dictator- 
ships, of intellectuals. After all, 
Franklin, Lincoln, and Mark 
Twain lacked most of the benefits 
of a direc education but con- 
trived to stand above other men, 
rojecting beauties not before 

own. Can formal analyses = 
duce a Shakespeare or even a Jack 
London? 

Although the human mind is the 
most complex of all instruments 
within its own ken, one can con- 
jecture beyond the limits of a pat- 
tern on one plane. For a sopho- 
more-junior course to introduce 
literature, a teacher can hope to 
extend the reading range of his 
students. He can hope to suggest 
taste, built on works known and 
read for centuries, and shrug off 
Mickey Spillgore and Forever Un- 
der. He can assert that various 
sectarian novels are cheap and 
poor in technique. He may evoke 
Plato’s furor poeticus as a means 
of suggesting how a work is done, 
and he may even think of Shelley’s 
assertion that his pen could not 
keep up with his inspiration. He 
probably will guess why a _ poet 
could do his best work without an 
analytical doubt, and he will won- 
der whether Shakespeare thought 
of the structure of every period 
fore he inked it. 

Avoid Unlifelike Formulas 

This is a way of saying that 
methodology cannot be escaped, for 
some of the best hacks subscribe to 
learn parcels of it in writers’ mag- 
azines; but that the human mind, 
when free and untrammeled, ad- 
heres to no iron maiden. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

of meaning, and sometimes exposi- 
tion in ethnology and ethics. No 
teacher can ignore the fact that 
the literature of power never twice 
follows the same pattern, that an 
analytical method is itself a com- 
promise. Most important of all, 
the incipient brokers’ clerks, jun- 
ior executives, and even teachers 
are likely to shun literature if it is 
constricted into a series of formu- 

las that do not seem like life. 
WALTER MANEIKIS 
De Paul University 
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Warfel @ Mathews @ Bushman 


This text is outstanding because it 
@ gives the student practical help 
in the language skills he must 
use in all his college courses. 
@ includes a handbook of usage 
which recognizes the several 


levels of language used in 
America today. 
@ illustrates rhetorical principles 


with a representative sampling of 
literature, including some of the 
best contemporary writing. 

@ suggests more than a thousand 
topic sentences and subjects for 
themes. 

@is sufficiently flexible to fit a 
variety of teaching plans. 


College Division 
American Book Company 
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do-European, Sanskrit, Lithuani- 
an, Greek, Latin, French, Gothic, 
German, Anglo-Saxon, and Eng- 
lish. The table illustrates several 
important principles of linguistics, 
and it certainly is comparative. 


Course Requirements 

A one-year course in linguistics 
should be required of the English 
major, and the following are some 
of the topics which should be cov- 
ered: simple phonetics, assimila- 
tion and dissimilation, umlaut, 
Grimm’s and Verner’s Laws, the 
stress accent; Primitive Indo-Euro- 
pean as an hypothesis; analogy, 
popular etymology, picturesque 
origins of words; contexts and con- 
notations, the effect of linguistic 
pattern and structure on thinking; 
the prescriptive versus the descrip- 
tive; ways in which meanings 
change, the “semantic triangle,” 
abstractions. Note that the work 
is not confined to Middle English 
and Anglo-Saxon; it is, in a way, 
basic to those and to several other 
languages. 

The two chief characteristics of 
Germanic are the first consonantal 
shift, covered by Grimm’s and Ver- 
ner’s Laws; a strong stress ac- 
cent. Grimm’s and Verner’s Laws 
are important and fascinating, and 
in connection with cognate words 
they should get much of the stu- 
dent’s attention throughout the 
course. Even more significant, 
however, is the stress accent; for 
stressed syllables tend to survive, 
while unstressed ones tend to dis- 
appear. 

Daniel Jones’ vowel quadrilater- 
al, since it indicates for the vowels 
the places of phonation in the buc- 
cal cavity, helps the student to un- 
derstand, for instance, German and 
English umlaut, as feet instead of 
“foots;” and a corresponding de- 
vice for the consonants helps him 
to understand assimilation. A 
“semantic triangle’ shows him 
something of the relationship be- 
tween symbol and the thing — 
bolized, and an “abstraction lad- 
der” or a “structural differential” 
gives him some hold on abstrac- 
tions—if such is possible. 


Picturesque Origins 

Folk etymology is usually fas- 
cinating to the student—e. g. the 
reason for the r in bridegroom or 
the use of love in tennis instead of 
tens And the origins of many 
wo will appeal to him because 
of their e. g., 
Primitive Indo-European ‘*al ‘to 
cause to rise up or to nourish’ 
gives such words as altar, altitude, 
alimentary, alderman, all, abolish, 
adolescent, old, world (Anglo-Sax- 
on weorld, in which weor means 
‘man,’ as in werewolf, being cog- 
nate with Latin vir ‘man;’ so 
world originally meant ‘the age of 
man’); and especially alma mater 
‘nourishing mother,’ alumnus ‘one 
who has nourished (by the 


tive, descriptive, inductive in his 
method, and somewhat wary to- 
ward the deductive. He will then 
be able to see beyond the products 
of the and 
lexicographer and will understand 
that the little fellow who says “I 
ain’t got none” is not only being 
natural but is enjoying good com- 
pany. 

It should be realized that where- 
as some progress in life may come 
from resisting (better sublimating) 
natural tendencies, there is no par- 
ticular virtue in mortifying the 
natural merely for the sake of 
mortifying—as so many pedants 
and purists seem to want to do. 
And as to good company in double 
negatives, Shakespeare eminently 
qualifies; so do Xenophon and Pla- 
to; and in the interim is King Al- 
fred in “Orpheus and Eurydice:” 
“No hart did not shun no lion, nor 
no hare no hound, nor did no ani- 
mal not know no malice nor no 
fear toward another”! 

JAMES T. BARRS 
Northeastern University 


"| am so impressed that | am 
recommending adoption of 
this dictionary for the Fresh- 
man English courses here." 
—PROF. EUGENE M. WAITH 
Dept of English, Yale University 
More entries (142,000) . . . more 
pages (1,760) . . . more examples 
of usage ... more pictures (over 
3,100 terms illustrated). 
Cloth $5. With 26-tab Thumb-Index $6 


THE MIRACLE OF LANGUAGE 


by Charton Laird, Professor of English, 
University of Nevada, and author of 
Laird’s Promptory. 

A scholarly and fascina story of 
language and how it a way. 
res 
To be published November 16th, $4.00 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING CO. 
Cleveland 2, Ohio 


“Shortly afterwards, carry- 
ing a kilo of bananas’ which 

had been bought on the way, a 

shop which looked sufficiently 

decrepit presented itself be- 
fore me. 

Score one (or two) for the Brit. 
ish. Their reviewer nails the bon. 
er, while ours is making one. 

TOM BURNS HABE 
Ohio State University 


Good Source Material 


This month’s supplement, a dis. 
cussion of the reviving interest in 
religious books, is distributed 
through the courtesy of Harper’; 
Magazine, which supplied the re 
prints, and as the result of a sug- 
received from Charles 

allis, Keuka College, who felt 
that there was “good source mate. 
= here for all English instruc 

rs.” 
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portant segments of English litera- 
ture. Each volume has a substan- 
tial introduction which relates the 
author to the main currents of con 
temporary life and thought. Notes 
are brief, stimulating, and de- 
signed to encourage the spirit of 


research. 
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Publicity and the Split Infinitive 


"teal says split infinitive 

Such journalistic stereotypes re- 
mind us that split infinitives, 
double negatives, prepositions at 
the end, and mayhem on pronouns 
are still regarded as newsworthy. 
“Usage (I quote from the same 
news story) determines what is 
appropriate, effective — and cor- 


‘rect.’ (The dash throws down 
the gauntlet.) For grammar has 
now me “the science of report- 


ing how the English language 
works here and now,” repudiating 
“the rubbish carried forward from 
the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies.” 
Look Twice 

We recognize the argument, and 
its modicum of cogency. But let 
us look twice — and blush for the 
professor who courts such easy 
publicity. For the implication to 
the casual reader is that the ver- 
nacular is quite adquate as it is, 
thank you, and in no need of peda- 
gogical nursing; that purists and 

ants are pitiable creatures; 
and that one may now (with 
fessorial approval) relax with a 
comfortable confidence into the 
easy habits of every Indeed, 


day. 
some widely used college _ texts 


manage to convey a not 
reassurance. 
Aside from the fact that the 


argument for usage is hardly new 
— e. g., Priestly in the maligned 
eighteenth wy | — the true 
Achilles heel of the emphasis lies 
in the stubborn fact of the levels 
of usage. However litarian 
usage may be, social and intellect- 
ual levels of speech will forever 
(that is, within a given period of 
history) prevent fo accept- 
ance of many a locution. Usage 
is not a simple force in one dir- 
ection only, but rejects as well as 
accepts. It may be adduced by a 
convinced egalitarian or an 
equally stubborn arbiter elegan- 
tarium. The usage of whom? If 
there be such a term as standard 
usage, then there must be depar- 
ture from a standard. It then be- 
comes a question as to who departs 


‘most markedly, the man on the 
street or the purist. 
It is not solely the 
flexibility which holds the red pen- 
cil over “I haven’t never saw 
him,” or (quoting) “I decided to 
to a certain extent ignore him.” 
There is such a thing as awkward- 
ness, ineptitude, insensitivity, or 
sheer lack of taste or ease in lang- 
uage. Pushed to its reductio, the 
argument for usage could become 
a fatalistic bowing to the “wave of 
the future.” But a moment’s re- 


t’s in- 


pressures from the mind in search 
of clarity, imposing a lower limit 
below which language does not 
function well. Usage is not de- 
limited in time or space. One who 
knows the usage of centuries is in 
a far better position to weigh rela- 
tive merits today, as one who 
knows the variants of his land and 
time wiil outrate any provincial in 
his judgment on language. 

The argument is not, therefore, 
one of “proper” or “improper” 
usage, but one of the nicer points 
of language as a satisfactory tool. 
I deliberately avoid the “clear and 
effective tool” of conventional com- 


mittees on aims; for 
“clear” is less c than it 
promi and “effective” (radio 


e-fective) gleams too b: 
ketplace. 


the mar 


Language as a Tool 
Even consideration of language 
as a tool will soon deviate from 
preoccupation with spit infinitives 
to questions of the acuteness, the 
very edge and polish of the tool. 
To imply that efficiency is accomp- 
lished by an amiable relaxation of 
criteria is to falsify the story of 
lan; as man’s finest achieve- 
ment. guage shifts less rapid- 
ly than the exponents of usage im- 
ply, nor is it kept efficient without 
persistent concern for its subtlet- 
ies, its complexities, its intricacies, 
its connotations and cadences. 
The linguist will not, of course, ig- 
nore current usage nor the ver- 
nacular. But it is the trained stu- 
dent of who knows this, 
not the man in the street. For 


The Short Story 


Sean O’Faolain 


An exposition of the art and a 
discussion of the craft — with 
examples by Daudet, Chekov, 
Maupassant, Stevenson, Henry 
James, O'Connor, Bowen, and 
Hemingway. A landmark book 
by one of the world's great 
short-story writers, it analyzes 
with intimate understanding the 
personal problem behind the 
literary problem, and empha- 
sizes the personal "voltage" 
that a writer must put into a 
story. $3.75 


THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY 
23 East 26th Street 
New York 10, New York 


2nd edition 


THE ART OF 
COMMUNICATING 
IDEAS 


WILLIAM J. GRACE 
Fordham University 
JOAN CARROLL GRACE 
Fordham University 


A compact, carefully organized 
textbook designed for either an 
intensive three-hour, one-semester 
course in exposition and argumen- 
tation, or for a two-hour, two- 
semester course. Writing is treat- 
ed as an extension of thought, and 
applied logic is correlated with 
precise written expression. Imagi- 
nation is stimulated by new 
selections from contemporary and 
older writers. 506 pages, $4.50 


THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY 
23 East 26th St. New York 10 


flection will show equally validjhis 


The Awkward Sentence 

One of the most exasperating 
problems in i composition, 
1 find, is to a student 
that his awkward sentences are 
really awkward. Dangling modi- 
fiers, ambiguous reference of pro- 
nouns, misuse of adjectives for ad- 
verbs, and many other errors can 
easily be explained. But when a 
sentence is merely awkward—that 


can be difficult, 

I remember the student who 
came to me one day with his term 
paper. I had underlined one of 

is sentences and in the margin 
had written awkward. “I don’t 
see what’s wrong with this,” he 
said. I looked at the sentence try- 
ing to find some plain grammati- 

violation. There was none. 

“There’s no grammatical error. 
It’s just awkward.” 

“No grammatical error?” he 
seized upon my admission. “You 
mean the sentence is correct?” 

“I wouldn’t put it that way. The 
sentence is awkward.” 

“It seems all right to me,” he 
said. 

I read the sentence aloud, em- 
phasizing the awkwardness as well 


as I could, loading voice with 
ridicule. “There. that 
bad to you?” 

Ny 


I must have looked uphappy, for 
his voice toch an 


possess 

unlettered are actually a conserv- 
ative force rather than an inno- 
vating one. 

Let the teacher, therefore, make 
only moderate concessions to an 
indifferent public; for the popular 
denigration of the pedant is in 
part but the normal uneasiness of 
the unsure in the presence of the 
specialist. The ucker 
does no real service to education, 
and is itself ically unnatu- 
ral. No doubt specimens of the 
humorless jpedant linger. The 
should be reeducated or a 
But that does not compel a com- 
placent hospitality toward any 
locution that the environmentally 
underprivileged may turn up. 


Utility and Beau 

The moral is plain. split 
pe will take care of itself 
i e ction of which 
be kept before teacher and stu- 
dent. If or when meaning is clari- 
fied, ambiguity or gram- 
matical habit or cadence not too 
greatly offended by a split infini- 
tive, split it. The same criterion 
may be applied to — barbarism, 
solecism, idiomatic oddity or slang. 
If it be appropriate to its setting 
or add color or impact without 


is 
sor okehs the split infinitive,” may 
be regarded as peripheral and of 
small consequence. Besides, do 
we not have the professor’s word 
for it that usage, not a professor- 


ial dictum, determines the out- 
come? WILSON 0. CLOUGH 
Univ. of Wyoming 


“Isn’t it just a matter of/@ 


ward?” 

“No I can’t.” 

“Well,” I said, “I think the aver- 
age intelligent reader would find 
the sentence unsatisfactory.” 

“I don’t see why he should.” 
The trouble, I decided, was sim- 
ply this: the student who would 
write awkward sentences would 
for that very reason be slow to 
recognize an awkard sentence 
when it was pointed out. Was 
there nothing to be done? 


The Problem Solved 
_ Trying an experiment, I culled 
fifteen of the worst sentences I 
could find in one set of pa 
mimeographed them and a 
copy to each student in the class. 
a festive occasion, the 
ents laughing at the shortcom- 
ings of one ano Not a single 
sentence stood up inst the col- 
lective criticism of class. More 
than one student who tried to de- 
fend his own sentence took a part 
in tearing down someone else’s. I 
found the procedure successful, not 
only that day, but many times 
thereafter. Every student, it be- 
came clear to me, quickly under- 
stands that he writes for an audi- 
ence and that he has failed when 
his audience considers his product 


DAVID M. REIN 
Case Institute of Technology 
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A Torch to Melt Iron Curtains 


Poetry, like all sublime things, eludes definition as part of its sub- 
limity. But this does not mean that we should not strive towards at 
least a partial explanation both of poetry and the poet. Mr. W. H. 
Auden thinks that a poet is “a man with a gift for writing verse.” 
This is as unsatisfactory as it is ambiguous; indeed I would not quarrel 
with anyone who maintained that such a definition was precisely what 
a poet was not! For it is the mark of a true poet that he is able to 
lift verse from the plane of the merely metric into the region of poe- 
: to transmute dicta, the mere statement, into dicenda, the com- 


pulsive utterance. 
Thirty days hath September, 
April, June and November— 
That is verse; but the following is poetry— 
Tomorrow and tomorrow and tomorrow 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day. 
Here is verse—Drop Thy still dews of quietness 
Till all our strivings cease, 
Take from our souls the stress and strain... 
And here is poetry: O Cross that liftest up my head, 
I dare not ask to fly from Thee; 
I lay in dust life’s glory dead, 
And from the ground there blossoms red 
Life that shall endless be. 

To be sure, no one could describe where verse ends and poetry 
begins, any more than the horizon is determinable; but this is certain, 
that almost anyone can write verse, while very few achieve poetry. 

“A Man Speaking to Men” 

Wordsworth and Coleridge, because of their high claim for the 
poetic art; have been accused of defining “not the writer, but the hero 
about whom he writes, which for the Romantic are combined in the 
same person.” (Auden) But of course they are; for it is just this 
fine sense of identity with all life, and with Mankind especially, that 
constitutes the poet. He is a man, one could almost say, more folk than 
the Folk itself, for the reason that he embodies a finer concentration 
of folk-wisdom. When Wordsworth affirms of the poet that “he is a 
man speaking to men” he must have had this folk quality of poetry in 
mind. We talk to ourselves in poetry, wholesomely, in the presence of 
our dual ownership, Nature and God. When this trinitarian rapport 
is effected the human spirit enjoys moments that partake of immortal- 
ity. Here is the very poetic medium. 

Nursed into Religion by Poetry 

It follows, if my premise be true, that poetry is a unifying agent 
beyond the power even of religion. “The Hound of Heaven” is the 
work of a Roman Catholic; but as poetry it unites any and every objec- 
tive reader. Nevertheless it is true to say that we were, and we are, 
nursed into religion by poetry. In this connection, something must 
have gone wrong with the Russian people for them to have repudiated 
the Poem Himself; to have blown out the Pilot Light. And something 
must have gone wrong too with their sense of humor; for atheism 
leaves Man to himself, which is as absurd as the concept of a great lin- 
er tied-up to a rowboat. 

Time like an ever-rolling stream 
Bears all its sons away. 
Exactly. Our stability and our permanence must rest in somethin 
other than ourselves. If you ask me what it is that tells me this, 
would answer—Poetry; that incisive sense compact of wisdom and hu- 
mor, together with what I can only call an instinctive and compelling 
devotion to the Ultimate. 


Think Till Your Words Catch Song 

Just as pedants dislike scholars, so also false and little men dis- 
like poetry and poets, since these are the touchstones of sincerity, and 
indeed of Reality. Both expose the sham; and help to close the flood- 
gates of evil. The end of poetry could be expressed as a fine integrity, 
far beyond the exactitudes of science. This integrity is so great, so 
artistic that it supercedes (though it includes) morality. “Love and 
do what you like,” said Augustine profoundly: “Think till your words 
catch song,” the poet could affirm, “and verge to the resonant hill of 
Reality itself.” We may behold this happening in such a passage as 
that where Shakespeare (the actors do not really matter) says: 

How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon this ! 
Here will we sit and let the sounds of music 
Creep in our ears; soft stillness and the night 
Become the touches of sweet harmony. 

Sit, Jessica. Look how the floor of heaven 

Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold: 
There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st 
But in his motion like an angel sings, 

Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubins; 

Such harmony is in immortal souls; 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 

Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it. 

Carefully notice the speaker’s total loss of himself until the very 
last; notice too his identity with Nature and the music of the spheres 
(no mere legend.) The next moment he will assume, as he must, the 
“muddy vesture” and embrace Jessica: for this universal love, once ex- 
perienced, spills over to a fellow-creature, pouring itself into the 
mould of the first virtue. Contemplation, this is to say, issues in joy, 
and i° spends itself in love—lyric love. The passage quoted is fol. 
low by ‘the stage direction “Enter Musicians.” And then, signifi- 
Come, ho, and wake Diana with a hymn: 

With sweetest touches ee your mistress’ ear 
And draw her home with music, 


cantly, 


The Very Thought of Shakespeare 


Lines for Poetry Day 


The very thought of Shakespeare warms my heart; 
Here is our comfort in the cold, dark hour: 

Without him midget men would be less big 

With littleness, would lose the comic touch. 

Oswalds, lagos, Edmunds, Guildensterns 

Are with us yet, darker by his dark ink, 

Branded of his great quill in scalding words— 

“A giant’s robe upon a dwarfish thief.” 


But, ah, he knew our proper giants too, 

Our Kents, Horatios, Othellos, Macduffs, 

God’s gentlemen—and he begets them still 
Plentifully throughout the Globe itself 

To save us from despair, insure our loves, 

In those inevitable, swift fourth acts, 

There where the villain’s refuge groans and falls 
And stricken banners hide his broken head. 


His lineaments are gentle in us all; 
Who ride against us feel his viewless sword; 
The fadeless summer of his book has brought 
Bloom to the Rose of Freedom round the World: 
He sailed on the Mayflower. When Lincoln sang 
His requiem over the Dead at Gettysburg 
He did not chant alone. And when the final hymn 
Is raised upon the mount that Man has climbed 
Throughout the ages (inching upon his knees 
Where the rock sheered and the crevasse yawned) 
Shakespeare will shout there too. 
A. E. JOHNSON 
Syracuse University 


Perhaps we can do no better than to say, in the difficult attempt to 
define poetry, that its function is to do just what Shakespeare here de- 
mands of music (though more powerfully than music)—to awake us, 
to stab us truly alive. And then to “draw us Home.” 

But what we mean by “Home” even the eloquent and powerful 
agency of poetry cannot express. It is enough to say that poetry makes 
us at home; that it presents us with new reasons for loving life; that it 
redeems us from despair; that it makes even wisdom rhythmic, whereby 
alone it assails us; that it uses up our fear as nothing else can. Mag- 
netic, it joins men and women in a folk-fraternity, throwing down the 
barriers of race, and station, and wealth, and even personal endowment, 
Genius and Folk are met together; Music and the Word have kissed each 
other. Here is a torch that can even melt iron curtains; and so I have 
desired, regarding Poetry 

that I could bring her lovely torch, 
Strong to illumine as to burn and blaze, 
And through the iron barrier carve a porch 
And enter in and shed truth’s healing rays; 
That lay that curtain like a drawbridge low 
For every kindred heart to come and go. 
A. E. JOHNSON 
University of Syracuse 
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Shakespeare and the Classroom 


That Shakespeare must be kept 
alive for college students appears 
to be the determination of the mod- 
ern teacher, to judge from the 
notes of last spring’s Indiana CEA 
meeting devoted to the bard. The 
summary on which the following 
article is based was prepared by 
Cary B. Graham, Sec’t-Treas. of 
the Indiana CEA. 

Ralph Collins, Indiana, tells us 
that students approach their first 
college course in Shakespeare with 
“excitement;” they must not be 
disappointed. He recomme 
avoidance of biographical data, 
background material, details of the 
theatre and audience, and profes- 
sional criticism in the elementary 
course. It is best to allow the 
plays to “speak to the students di- 
rectly in the ideas of their own day 
rather than in those of Shake- 
speare.” 

The freshman should learn “to 
read with imagination, with criti- 
cal curiosity”; a the teacher 
should not on notes taken 
long ago. He must teach “as if he 
were still learning—as indeed he 
must be.” 


Ingenuity and Poetry 

Francis Fergusson, Visiting 
Prof. at Indiana Univ., in discuss- 
ing The Comedy of Errors and 
Much Ado About Nothing, anal- 
yzed Shakespeare’s theatrical in- 
tention. The former play is a 
masterpiece in the ancient tradi- 
tion of the popular comedy later 
carried to its height by Moliére; 
Much Ado, while just as ingen- 
ious, has a poetic intention and is 
tied together by a series of ritual 
scenes which bring it nearer to the 
“Old Comedy” of Aristophanes 
than to the “New Comedy” of 
Menander. 

Both plays are based on mistak- 
en identity, but in The Comedy of 
Errors it is an error in fact, while 
in Much Ado it is a failure of in- 
sight. -The Comedy of Errors 
ends instantly when the facts are 
clear; the denouement of Much 
Ado takes the end of Act IV and 
all of Act V for it must present a 


return of sanity, or an increase in 
spiritual vision. The three narra- 
tives of Much Ado end differently, 
as the characters see the truth; 
Claudio by way of his symbolic ex- 
piation-rite, Beatrice and Benedi 
through sympathy. At the end of 
Much Ado we see the characters in 
the Eden-like light of loving un- 
derstanding. is produces a 
very special mood, and a certain 
kind of smile; but if the effect is 
“comic” it is not comic in the way 
The Comedy of Errors is. 

“The Vitality of Shak 

Louis B. Wright, Director of the 
Folger Library and guest s r 
at the meeting, summari some 
of the concrete evidence of Shake- 
speare’s in America. 
Shakespeare been the most 
widely read author in the English- 


speaking world, and he has re-| bee 


mained a live author for more than 
three hundred years because he 
wrote for the gene of man- 
kind and not for an intellectual 
clique or cult of highbrows. 

mericans’ particularly have 
read eee with approval 
and quoted him as a man of wis- 
dom. On the American frontier, 
Shakespeare and the Bible were 
the two most influential works and 
helped to mould American minds. 
His plays were acted by both pro- 
fessional and amateur companies 
in the Wild West when the war- 
whoop of Indians had scarcely 
stopped echoing on the plains. In 
San Francisco during the Gold 
Rush, miners came in from the 
gold fields to witness Romeo and 
Juliet, Hamlet or Macbeth and 
used nuggets to buy tickets from 
early scalpers. He was quoted by 
frontier politicians and country 
= to give authority to their 
words. 


Becoming Highbrow! 


Only in recent years has Shake- 
speare become “highbrow.” Wheth- 
er that means that our taste is 
changing—and deteriorating — or 
that Shakespeare is being badly 
taught, no one can say. But he is 
still an author with tremendous 
appeal, as witness the popularity 


just published 
The English Novel: 


Form and Function 
By DOROTHY VAN GHENT 


Analytical studies of eighteen 
novels, from Don Quixote to 
Portrait of the Artist, with exten- 
sive sets of questions for class dis- 
cussion. Designed to bring about 
an understanding of each novel 
both as a single whole and in his- 
torical perspective. 496 pp., $5.00 


and bear in mind 
Essays in Modern 
Literary Criticism 
By RAY B. WEST JR. 
611 pp. $6.00 
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NOW in one volume 
a text edition of 


LITERARY HISTORY 


This volume brings you the 
entire text as first published 
with a new chapter “Ko 
the record up to date; a thor- 

and a_ special 


new biblio hy providing a 
guide to ater reading. In 
addition to the dis 

editors, contributors this 


critical, biographical, and his- 
torical record include such 
personages as H. L. Mencken, 

.O. Mathiessen, and Malcolm 


Cowley. § Ready this month 


ck] is, to justl 


What Comes First? 


I fail to see the purpose of those 
who favor Modern Literature as a 
first course in Literature. We are 
too close to the contemporary 
scene, changing and shifting as it 
evaluate its literary 
material. ho knows whether 
two years from now the same ma- 
terial will be considered literature, 
so why teach it as a First Course? 
The Library of Oxford permits no 
book a permanent place on its 
shelves until it has been in demand 
for five years, deeming the per- 
spective of time necessary in eval- 
uating literature. 

Logic Above All 

Moreover, why place Modern 
Literature first when we know 


that practically all the writings of 
of screen versions of his pla 

Regrettably, his plays have Po 
n reduced to comic book ver- 
sions, and read something 
called Mac and Hamlet in the 
so-called comics. Shakespeare re- 
Business” with the 


Symposia on Teaching 
According to three symposia 
held on 


teaching problems, the 
problem in Shak re 
is how to break down the wall be- 


tween him and the students. Read- 
ings, skits, contests, recordings, 
dramatic presentations were sug- 
gested; also, the value of begin- 
ning a course with a romantic 
comedy. Dr. Wright contributed 
to one of the discussions by stating 
that Shak re should be 
taught as a p ight, not asa 
philological exercise. Teachers 
should not underestimate the value 
of class reading and explication. 
Lover or Scholar? 

A symposium on the tragedies 
emphasized that we must teach 
Shakespeare for personal impact 
and that there has been too much 
aghast on research in the past, 
without enough attention to what 
Shakespeare can mean to the 
reader. If a student can corre- 
late a S rean situation and 
a modern one, he has felt the im- 
pact of Shakespeare, and if he sees 


the Shakespearean characters as 
real people, he will be aware of the 
poet's vitality. 


The Actual Course 

It was noted that the approach 
of Harold C. Goddard’s The Mean- 
ing of Shakespeare which sees 
Shakespeare in the light of mod- 
ern psychological developments is 
helpful to undergraduates. Paul 
E. McLane, Notre Dame, recom- 
mended that a good course require 
the reading of many of the plays 
but include a thorough discussion 
of only a few. For example, it is 
a Pra. | plan to anal one trage- 
dy, then read Othello and give a 
test on it without detailed di 


sion. 

Am specific bits of advice to 
the er were the following: 
make the students aware of the 
convention of language which 
bound Shakespeare; them to 
see the unfolding of character de- 
spite the language limitation; 
make clear the connection between 
the plot and the universal truth 
behind it; teach pe in chron- 
ological order rather than by 
types; include in the course the 
four great t jes, the three 
high comedies, ichard II, Henry 


IV, The Tempest, Julius Caesar 


and Romeo 


today have a definite dependence 


on our li heri of the 
past? Teach Modern iterature 
in its place, but to me the logical 
lace to introduce the students to 
terature is at the béginning. The 
lack of orderly inki on 
part of our students can be traced 
to our own lack of method—begin- 
ning at the end, a fragment here, 
a fragment there according to our 
interest. What can we expect of 
our students but disjoined, disor- 
ganized, superficial information 
with no depth, no real knowledge 
of literature or life? 

If we are logical in our presen- 
tation of material, we can at least 
hope to train logical thinkers. We 
need not live in the Past, but we 
can recognize its worth. Our au-- 
tomotive age of streamline and 
free-wheeling has so influenced 
our literary judgment that nothing 
but the newest is accepted. 

Carl Sandburg: “I tell you the 
past is a bucket of ashes.* And 
yet Newton: “If I saw farther, it 
td use I stood on great shoul- 

rs 


The Past Not Difficult 

I find no difficulty in resenting 
the Anglo-Saxon Period with its 
wealth of interesting material. 
Beowulf, with its epi sweep, re- 
our Teutonic forefathe marks 
the beginning of our pa. he and 
here is the p to begin its study. 
A contrasting study of B 
and Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight is of interest for story val- 
ues as well as to see the An 
Saxon Warrior of the Epic trans- 
formed under the influence of 
Christianity into the Medieval 
Knight. The same interest I find 
giving the student a key to man 
of today’s problems. Piers po 4 
larized the philosophy of the dig- 
nity of man, the dignity of hon- 
est labor, individual moral 
relative morality. These 
are basic philosophies for re- 
ligious and racial tolerance so nec- 
essary in a democracy. 

A study of Chaucer in the Middle 
English offers no great difficulty. 
What if it did? It is about time 
our College students were served 
with something besides 
coated delectables. 
the following lines 
come to mind: 

_ A Certain Little Girl 
She licked the icing off; then found 
Her cake too dry, she said, 
She plucked the nuts and raisins 


out; 

Then didn’t want her bread. 
And these eclectic habits were 
Thet ba pleasant to ou 

”s why today, at twenty- 

She finds Life 

FRED J. DONOVAN 
R. I. Col. of Ed. 
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CEA Institute Program at Corning 
(Continued from Page 1) 
Robert F. Moore, General Manager, Richardson, Bellows, Leader: John Ball, Miami University, President, America 
Henry & Company, Inc. Writers’ Association 
‘ ity of alysts: 
Lou Russell, Director of Placement, The University of 
ouston 
Commentators: Viola Saltmarsh, Director of Placement, Tufts College 


Edward Huberman, Department of English, Newark Col- 
lege of Rutgers University 
Howard Lee Nostrand, Chairman, Department of Romance 
Languages and Literature, University of Washington 
MLA representative 
Recorder: Harold W. Blodgett, Chairman, English Depart- 
ment, Union College 
Evaluator: Leslie Hanawalt, Chairman, English Department, 
Wayne University 


11:00 - 12:30 p. m. Panel Discussion II 
Topic: Spelling it out: the specifics of business-liberal arts ex- 
change 


Presentation: As a College President Sees It—Carter Davidson, 
President, Union College 


Discussion 
Group A. Moderator: Herbert E. Longenecker, Dean of the 
Graduate School, University of Pittsburgh 


Panelists: 
L. Ayars, Education Director, Hill and Knowlton, 
ne. 


Bernice Brown Cronkhite, Dean, Radcliffe College 

Sol M. Linowitz, Sutherland, Linowitz and Williams 

A. M. Sullivan, Director of Public Relations, Dun and 
Bradstreet, Inc. 

Commentators: 

W. M. Curtiss, Director, Fellowship Program, Foundation 
for Economic Education, Inc. 

William Scott Willis, Assistant to the Dean, Washington 
Square College of Arts and Sciences, New York Uni- 
versity 

Recorder: Lloyd Davidson, Chairman, Department of English, 

Wells College 

Evaluator: Hoover H. Jordan, Department of English, Michi- 
gan State Normal College 


Group B. Moderator: Jean Paul Mather, Provost, University of 
Massachuetts 


Panelists: 
J. R. Cominsky, Publisher, The Saturday Review 
oe peee, Executive Dean, State University of New 
Y 


Rudolph Neuburger, President, The Tuition Plan, Inc. 
Julian Street, Jr., Special Assistant, United States Steel 
Corporation 
John P. Tolbert, Socony-Vacuum Oil Company 
Commentators: 
Francis P. King, Research Associate, Teachers’ Insurance 
and Annuity Association 
Robert ‘VY. Krovitz, Boston Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Scholarship Director, Alpha Epsilon Pi Fraternity 
Recorder: William T. Beauchamp, Department of English, 
State University Teachers’ College, Geneseo, N. Y. 
Evaluator: Glenn A. Christensen, The Institute of Research, 
Lehigh University 


12:45 - 2:30 p. m. Lancheon 
Presiding: Gordon Keith Chalmers 
The Managerial Leader and The Arts of the Theatre—Francis 
Fergusson, Professor of English, Rutgers University 
The Humanities, The Social Sciences, and Education for Leader- 
ship—Elmer E. Schattschneider, Professor of Government, 
Wesleyan University 
3:00 - 5:00 p. m. General Session followed by Seminars 
Presiding: Robert C. Whitford, Dean, Division of General Studies, 
Pratt Institute 
Presentation: Problems the Liberal Arte Graduate Faces in Try- 
wg to Get into Industry—F. Kenneth Brasted, Director, 
Education Department, National Association of Manufactur- 
ers 


SEMINARS: 
1. The liberal arts graduate, the pronouncements of senior man- 
agement, and recruiting practice. 
This has reference to the discrepancy between senior man- 
agement endorsement of the liberal arts for management car- 
eers and the recruiters’ continued major demand for gradu- 


ates of the narrow curricula. 


4a. 


4b. 


Recorder: Anna 
College 
Evaluator: Dorothy Miles, Adviser to Students in Libera] 

Arts, Wayne University 
Business, the liberal arts, and their shared problems of public 
relations. 
It has been asserted that neither business nor the liberal arts 
have done an adequate job of recognizing their own distine. 
tive values and that this failure in proper self-recognition 
largely accounts for the limited effectiveness of their efforts 
to interpret themselves to their publics, and to each other. 
This seminar will explore both the problem of right self. 
recognition and that of effective interpretation. 
Leader: Robert J. Jones, Educational Relations Section, Pub 
lic Relations Department, General Motors Corp. 
Analysts: 
Lionel Conrath, Associate Editor, The American Metal 
Market 
Terry Ferrer, Education and Religion Editor, Newsweek 
Robert Luce, Associate Editor, Changing \Times, The Kip. 
linger Magazine 
Albert Lynd, Lynn Baker, Inc. 
Recorder: Lyda McHenry, School of Business Administration, 
Wayne University 
ee Raymond Walters, Jr., Book Editor, The Saturday 
eview. 
(The book, the teacher, and the future managerial leader. 
in this seminar, a teacher will explain why and illustrate how 
he teaches a pre-announced piece of literature that can he 
treated as a unit within the limits of the session. Copies of 
this piece will be available to Institute members beforehand, 
Implications of the demonstration and the discussion, for the 
future managerial leader, will be brought out. 
Leader: William Jameson, Jr., Department of English, Uni- 
versity of Rochester 
—_ — T. Fitzhugh, Department of English, Brook- 
yn College 
Commentator: Brother Cormac Philip, Head, Department of 
English, Manhattan College 
Recorder: David H. Webster, Department of English, Temple 
University 
Evaluator: Frederick L. Gwynn, Department of English Lit- 
erature, The Pennsylvania State College 
Director of Seminars No. 4a. and 4b.: Henry Sams, Director 
of The Summer Quarter, University of Chicago 
The teaching of English and the writing of r ts. 
A man from industry shows what is likely to be wrong with 
technical reports, and someone else shows how the English 
teacher may help improve the situation. A bad report will 
be anal ; its faults exposed; improvement made. 
Leader: Cleo A. Brown, Head, Department of English and 
Psycholegy, General Motors Institute 
Analyst: Lisle Rose, University of Illinois, Chairman, Public 
Relations Committee, American Society for Engineering 
Education 
Recorder: Frank E. Craig, State University Maritime College, 
Fort Schuyler, N. Y. 
Evaluator: James Barrs, Department of English, Northeastern 
University 
Consultants: 
Philip Gove, General Editor, G. & C. Merriam Co. 
George Hinds, Director, Adult Education Program, Speech 
Department, Wayne University 
“Communication,” the humanities, and the managerial leader. 
Maurice Graney, Head of the Department of Industrial Man- 
agement at Purdue University, has stated that the “tech 
niques” are merely the “chromium-plate” of communication, 
and he has stressed that the character of the communicator is 
crucial to effective communication. For the character of the 
speaker or writer will decisively influence both his own ef- 
fort at communication and the attitude of the intended recip 
ients of his communication. If so, then do not the human 
ties have a central role to play in the development of the ef- 
fectively communicating managerial leader; for have not the 
humanities professed to educate for sound character? 
Leaders: Maurice R. Graney, Head, Department of Industrial 
Management, Purdue Univers ty 


M. Hanson, Director of Placement, Simmong 


Kenneth L. Knickerbocker, Department of English, Uni 
versity of Tennessee 

Recorder: Stanley M. Kinney, Chairman of Speech, Colgate 
University 

Evaluator: Howard Vincent, Chairman, Department of Eng- 
lish, Illinois Institute of Technology 


(Concluded on Page 7) 
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THE CEA CRITIC 


From Andrewes to Vaughan 


Seventeenth-Century Verse and 
Prose. Volume One: 1600-1660. 
Edited by Helen C. White, Ruth 
£. and Ricardo Quin- 
tana. New York: The MacMil- 
1951. xiv-409 pp. 


Ivory-tower enthusiasts and 
lovers of pure literature will re- 
joice in this anthology, for it is 
devoted largely to the delights of 
the muses, interspersed with 
occasional steps to the temple, as 
is inevitable in the or from 
1600 to 1660. Those who prize 
writings for their social signifi- 
cance will be disappointed: the lit- 
eratures of Puritanism, science 
journalism, _utopianism, social 
criticism, and history are almost 
completely absent from the selec- 
tions. One looks in vain even for 
Fuller, Howell, Felltham, Quarles, 
Drummond, Herbert of Cherbury, 


Lilburne, Selden, Bishop Godwin, 
Winstanley, and the Puritan 
reachers. Nevertheless, the 


aults of earlier collections have 
been avoided: there is no unnat- 
ural divorce of poetry from prose; 
modern spellings and doubtful 
emendations have been avoided; 
and the editors in their introduc- 
tions have wisely made no attempt 
to match the somewhat gushing 
do-baroque style which blem- 
ishes one of their predecessors. 


Anthologies of this kind are at 
ance a blessing and a curse: they 
should pave a highway to the Li- 
brary stacks; far too often they 
block the student from explorin 
the delightful bypaths of coll 
works. Unfortunately this text- 
book does its job rather well and 
deserves to be widely adopted. 

J. MAX PATRICK 
Queens College 


I’ve Been Reading 
J. Gordon Eaker, Literary Editor 


Helen C. White. The Tudor Books 
of Private Devotion, The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Press, 1951. pp. 
xii + 284. $4.75. 

The author of the present vol- 
ume has made a beautiful book out 
of what will seem to many a rath- 
er grim subject. After an excel- 
lent summary of the development 
of such books of devotion in the 
Middle Ages the author goes on to 
follow their tradition in the later 
period, a tradition sometimes 
slightly modified and sometimes 
so fundamentally changed as to 
represent the advent of a new day. 
This is not merely a learned mono- 
graph with footnotes discreet} 
hidden at the end; from her previ- 
ous work Miss White has brought 
to her study an extraordinary rich- 
ness of background and a delicacy 
of taste that make the book enjoy- 
able even for one who may ordi- 
narily fight shy of religion and 
prayerbooks. 

A few passages may be quoted 
to illustrate the point: “For the 
student of the history of thought 
and feeling here is firsthand evi- 
dence for the picking up and trac- 
ing of the patterns of the inner 
life of, in this case, the sixteenth 
century. The most abundant 
supply of this material is to be 
found in the books of private de- 
votion of the time. In a sense, of 
course, they violate the sanctities 
of solitary prayer. ... Some of 
these prayer books had official 
standing, and were, in intention 
and in effect, instruments of offi- 
cial propaganda,” (p. 7). . . 


(Continued from Page 6) 
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John Ciardi, Department of English, Rutgers University, 
Editor, Twayne Editions 
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3, University of Washington, Rep- 


resentative, Modern Language Association of Amer- 
ica, Guggenheim Fellow 


Saturday, October 17, 1953 
9:00 - 11:45 a. m. Plenary Session 


Chairman: James McL. Tompkins, Executive Offices, International 


Underwriters of Latin 
P CEA Institute. 


merica. Member, Advisory Council, 
ker: Harry D. Gideonse, President, Brooklyn College 


e 1953 CEA Institute at Corning: What Does It Mean? 


mentators: 


Edward J. Foster, Associate Professor of English, Geor- 
gia Institute of Technology 

W. R. Gaede, Dean of the College, Brooklyn College 

Carl A. Lefevre, Director of Research and Professor of 
English, Pace College 


10:30 - 11:15 a. m. Refreshments 


11:15 - 11:45 ‘a. m. Concluding Remarks 
Executive Associate: Robert T. Fitzhugh. Associate Professor 


of English, Brooklyn College. 


Engli 


Association. 


Past President, The College 


Director: Maxwell H. Goldberg, Professor of English, Universi 
of Massachusetts. Executive Secretary, The College Engli 


Association 


Executive Assistants: Bruce 


Dearing, Assistant Professor of 


English, Swarthmore College, Member, CEA board of diree- 


tors 
Donald J. 
versity. 


Lloyd, Assistant Professor of 
Member, CEA Nominating 


The change in religion in the six- 
teenth century is almost dramatic- 
ally presen in the alterations of 
the books. Thus Edward Hake 
published the Imitation of Christ 
“tacitly omitting the fourth book” 
and adding an unrelated treatise. 
The psalms were printed in one 


est have Christ to come conquer 
and beate downe the Sirians, Idu- 
means, Amonites, Papistes, Anti- 
christians, Nullifidians, Neutralles, 
and ungratious Pelagians, use the 
68 Psalme,” (p. 45). The evidence 
is subtle in some cases, broad in 
others, but it is abundant. “The 
fact that the prayers of a moder- 
ate Catholic reformer could be 
taken over by Protestant reform- 
ers, and still later from them by 
Catholic conservatives, anxious to 
recover ground lost, is fresh proof 
of the general fluidity of the devo- 
tional field at this ti at least 
in England,” (p. 129). change 
from the Primer to the Book of 
Common Prayer shows in some 
ways a distinct loss which was not 
repaired by various later combina- 
tions, but one fascinating 

along the way was the composite 
prayer like that in Edward Der- 
ing’s “fourme of Morning prayer” 
(p. 210). 

The Wisconsin Press has done a 
fine piece of work in the format of 
this publication. But serious fault 
may be found with the Index 
(where many items are omitted 
such as prayers like “the classic 
Conditor coeli,” the Godfray prim- 
er, and much else), an indication 
in most books that the author has 
a literary bent and ho that the 
scholarly apparatus will be diffi- 


cult to use. 
HOWARD R. PATCH 
Smith College 


The New Poetry 


J. Isaacs, The Background of 
Modern Poetry. New York: E. P. 
Dutton, 94 pp. $2.50. 

Those who remember Mr. Isaacs’ 
remark at the 1951 English Insti- 
tute that it A. our duty ‘to — 
pret poetry every means at our 
command will appreciate the his- 
torical approach of these broadcast 
lectures to certain misunderstood 
aspects of modern poetry. 

I recall Mr. Orville Prescott’s 
saying that he did not review 
modern because he could 
not tell what to make of it. And 
Mr. J. Donald Adams has recently 
asked what continuity exists b-- 

poetry 


tween some recent and the 
tradition. 
Mr. Isaacs’ volume answers 


poet, he says, struggles against 
conventional responses and stereo- 
typed language. Spenser and the 
Elizabethans were responsive to 
contemporary problems of expres- 
sion, and one might add that 
Browning had a long battle against 
the charge of obscurity. 

Modern tendencies appear more 
clearly in Poe and the French sym- 
bolists. Imagery came to the fore 
with Ezra Pound and the launch- 
ing of Poetry magazine in 1912. 
To the many interpretations of 
Mr. T. S. Eliot, Mr. Isaacs adds 
some shrewd parallels as evidence 


that most delibe h 


case with the note “If thou would-|j 


and to resha 
and tensions into his own coher- 
ences and harmonies for the bene- 
fit of his fellowmen. 


ouse, 
ter, Maine. 1952. 64 pp. 
Some of the old residents of 
herst will remember Willard Wat- 


hind many unpublished poems, a 
which appear in 
ron Anvil. 


Mr. Wattles is well worth read- 
ing, for he had the authentic poe- 
tic gift which in all but a 

transcends the expression 


intuiti deep wonder, 
sometimes the dark tides of doubt 
and despair or of haunting vision. 
wt Know a Trail on Toby” is p 


Visiting Lecturer, 
sai University, Osaka, Japan 


The Leading Modern 
Desk Dictionary 
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DICTIONARY 
Convenient in Size 
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tings Hooligans or Human Beings? ,;and_ uneducable dolts whom we Annual CEA Meeting 
Regional CEA Mee E would not trust to give us a tele- (Continued) 
New York CEA: Oct. 31, 11 valuating Mr. Armstrong phone number, we are willing to 
a.m., Museum of Modern Art in} Mr. Armstrong’s fire-breathing} trust with the weapons of modern PROGRAM 
N.Y.C, Charles Siepmann of| foray against “student evaluations” | war—and in a Chairman: Napier Wilt, 


N.Y.U. will speak on education 
and communication in the verbal 
and visual arts. 


New England CEA: Oct. 31, 
Wellesley College. There will be 
three afternoon sessions as fol- 
lows: I. Thomas Wilcox, Benning- 
ton, will discuss Exercise Ex- 
change; Lawrence Hall, Bowdoin, 
will report on a Ford Foundation 
study of freshman English; John 
Holmes, Tufts, will talk about col- 
lege literary magazines. II. Willis 
Wager, Boston Univ. will discuss 
the use and misuse of the phono- 
graph in the classroom; and there 
will be discussions of criticism and 
advanced writing courses. III. 
Two panels, one on Whitman 
(Milton Hindus,- Brandeis, Clark 
Griffith, Harvard), and one on 
“Three ‘Difficult?’ Topics in Eng- 
lish Literature.” (Kathleen Lynch, 
Mt. Holyoke, Katherine Balder- 
ston, Wellesley; Jean Sudrann, 
Mt. Holyoke). 


Virginia, W. Virginia, North 
Carolina CEA: Nov. 14, Sweet 
Briar College, Lynchburg, Virgin- 
ia. Mark Van Doren will be the 
guest speaker. Officers are Mary 
V. Long, Hollins, Pres.; Justus C. 
Drake, Wake Forest Col., Vice- 
Pres.; Mary P. Nichols, Longwood, 
Sec-treas. 


But Definitely! 


Teachers of composition talk 
much of precise or exact expres- 
sion, yet painful experience has 
convinced me that the phrases 
mean little to the average fresh- 
man English class. Tackling that 
currently most abused of adjec- 
tives definite, I was led to a state- 
ment of simple principle which my 
classes found helpful. Our prob- 
lem was to distinguish between the 
legitimate and illegitimate uses of 
the adjective and adverb, definite 
and definitely. 

The principle (overstated per- 
haps) is that every word one uses 
has a negative as well as a posi- 
tive sense; every word implies the 
negative of its opposite. Thus, if 
you use definite, you are saying 
also. not indefinite, and if, in your 
context, mot indefinite has no 
meaning or application, eschew 
definite. It is out of place in the 
sentence: “My- ‘proposal was met 
by a definitely favorable response.” 


That Two-Handed Engine 


Extended by further illustration, 
the principle has considerable ped- 
agogic usefulness, not the least of 
which is the bridge it offers be- 
tween student writing and read- 
ing. It helms expand with greater 
exactness their understanding of 
connotation and suggests a method 
of approaching the _ interpreta- 
tion of a viece of prose or poetry 
which will take the student over 
that difficult hurdle between what 
the poem is about on a factual 
level to what the writer is saying 
about the situation or experience 
he describes. 

For instance, in Emily Dickin- 
son’s “Apnarently with no Sur- 
prise,” if the beheading is no sur- 
nrise to the flower, the implication 
is clear that it ought to be a sur- 
prise to the flower and that it is a 
surprise to the poet. And so the 
interpretation of the poem is keyed 


of their teachers sounds a 

deal like The Shortest Way with 
the Dissenters, and perhaps in tak- 
ing it seriously I am exposing my 
obtuseness:. But aside from the 
fact that our acute editor also takes 
it at face value (unles he is a par- 
ty to the plot), I fail to recall in re- 
cent issues of The Critic any point 
of departure for such a free-swing- 
ing satire on the profession as, if 
it were ironic, this would be. Also 
there are doubtless persons outside 
the profession who read The Cri- 
tic who would have no suspicion of 
a tongue-in-cheek and 
our standing with “the public” is 
already precarious enough without 
spreading the notion that we are 
all created in the image of a Holly- 
wood sergeant in the Marines. 

rejoinder appears to be in or- 

er. 

It is obvious that Mr. Armstrong 
never was a student. Those of us 
who remember what we thought 
about our teachers in college know, 
if we are honest with ourselves, 
that what we thought was general- 
ly right. (I happen to have had the 
experience of returning as an in- 
structor, after a two-year interval, 
to the college where I had been an 
undergraduate.) Those whom we 
considered asses and dullards really 
were so; and if we were occasional- 
ly too generous in according our es- 
teem to men of shallow minds, it 
might be argued that if we thought 
they were good teachers, then, for 
us at that time, they were. By the 
same token, one might plausibly 
contend that if students are con- 
vinced that a teacher is incompe- 
tent, then, as far as they are con- 
cerned, he is. The stereotype of 
the unpopular teacher, whether 
fierce or fumbling, whom mature 
judgment discovers to have been a 
brilliant mentor with a heart of 
gold exists only in fiction, or in the 
maudlin imagination of the old grad 
who has had too many reunion 
drinks. 

It is also obvious (if we take him 
seriously) that Mr. Armstrong has 
never been a teacher, for that name 
can scarcely be applied to anyone 
who insists that “student and 
teacher are born enemies.” (What 
name should be implied, I do not 
venture to suggest.) One does not 
recall that Socrates (or any other 
among the master teachers of the 
world) insisted on such a relation, 
and though he made few conces- 
sions to his ‘pupils, beyond treating 
them as human beings, one imag- 
ines that he would have fared rath- 
er well in a “student evaluation.” 
And why, after all, should anyone 
choose to follow a calling in which, 
for a relative pittance, he must de- 
vote his davs and nights to what he 
is sure is the hopeless task of try- 
ing to educate half-wits and “hooli- 
gans’”—when it would be so much 
easier and more rewarding to write 
TV commercials? 

It is not really irrelevant, either, 
to remark that these mischievous 


by this quality of the diction. 
While the application is not con- 
fined simply to poems where the 
meaning is implicit in the diction, 
the Dickinson poem, demanding ex- 
planation of accidental, unmoved, 
and approving, offers a good test 
of the principle’s usefulness. 
ARTHUR E. JONES, JR. 
Drew University 


—_ or two, if not 
already, with that more delicate 
and complicated and crucial mech- 
anism, the ballot. And if we would 
like them to use the latter more in- 
telligently than older generations 
have often done, we are proceeding 
in an odd manner by demanding of 
them a degree of servility to their 
nominal superiors not surpassed by 
any imposed under Fascist, Commu- 
nist, or other totalitarian regimes. 

And even if students were not 
the relatively decent and moderate- 
ly intelligent human beings that in 
fact they are, their “evaluations” 
would still be the only means by 
which the merit of a teacher, as a 
teacher, could be judged. Any ad- 
minstrator who cares at all about 
the quality of teaching in his col- 
lege or university does and must 
accept students’ opinions of their 
teachers. An orderly and systema- 
tic evaluation of the faculty by the 
students (planned and adminis- 
tered by the faculty itself and not 
by some brash young assistant 
to the President or Dean) would 
help ensure that the teacher is fair- 
Vy judged. It would also prevent a 

epartment head from having to 
face the problem of what to do 
about an amiable and well meaning 
teacher who according to the unani- 
mous testimony of major students 
had simply nothing to teach them; 
but who had been allowed to re- 
main on the staff for many years 
because the previous head of the 
department was indifferent or in- 
accessible to student “evaluations.” 
(Faced with the alternatives of in- 
justice—at that point—to one fac- 
ulty member or injustice to many 
students, I chose the former.) 

I conclude with the question, “If 
students do not know whether they 
are being well taught, who does?” 
And if Mr. Armstrong’s answer is, 
“The teacher,” I have two more 

uestions. First, does he contend 

at there are no _ incompetent 
teachers? Second, how many teach- 
ers did he ever hear confess to be- 
ing incompetent? 

These random remarks do not 
even outline the argument that 
could be advanced against Mr. 
Armstrong’s position if space per- 
mitted. And one cannot help won- 
dering, after all, whether he really 
does mean what he says. One is 
tempted to dally with the pleasant 
thought that his “little charges” 
emerge from class, after being 
ruthlessly flagellated for their 
shortcomings as students of Eng- 
lish, grinning cheerfully and say- 
ing to each other: “What a guy! 
Boy, he sure is a good teacher!” 

ELLSWORTH BARNARD 
University of Chicago 


ANNUAL CEA MEETING 
December 27, 1953 
Quadrangle Club, University of 
Chicago 
1155 East 57th Street, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Cocktails: 5.00 P. M. | 
Dinner 6:00 P. M. 
Dinner $3.50 (no extras) 
Reservations now being re- 
eived 


Address: Maxwell H. Goldberg, 
University of M: usetts, 


Amherst, Mass. 


University of Chicago 
“The Student and the English 
Teacher,” Benjamin 
and the late Ernest Van Keu- 
University of Illinois, 
Chicago 
“The English Teacher and For- 
eign nguages,” Kathrine 
Koller, University of Roches- 


ter 
“The English Teacher and the 
Sciences,” W. L. Werner, 
Pennsylvania State Colle 
shugh 


Committee: Robert T. Fit 
(Brooklyn), Benjamin Lease 
(University of Illinois at Chi- 
cago), Henry Sams (Univer- 
sity of Chicago) 


An Approach 
to College 
Reading 
EVERETT L. JONES 


University of California, 
Los Angeles 


A totally new treatment, in 
paper-bound manual format, 
of the Freshman English } 
reader. “An _ effectively 
unique approach for stimu- 
lating originality and en- | 
thusiasm for correctness and | 
precision.”—P, J. Leddy, 
Brooklyn College 


Published Spring, 1953; $1.75 
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